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TITMOUSE AND NEST. 


The Titmouse, which is also called the 
Tomtit, Bluecap, and Nun, is about four 
inches and a half in length, and has a 
straight black bill, about half aninch long, 
pretty thick. The crown of the head is of 
afine blue color; from the bill to the eyes 
there is a black line ; and the forehead and 
cheeks are white. The latter color descends 
as low as the shoulders and middle part of 
the back, where it appears more shaded 
with a glossy green ; the rump is of a fine 
blue. The quill feathers have some of 
their tips white, some blue, others green ; 
the covert feathers by their white tips make 
asmall transverse white line upon each 
wing. The breast, belly and thighs are 
yellow, with a broad black line passing 
from the throat down the middle of the 
breast to the vent. The tail is about two 
inches and a half long, of a black color, 
except the outward edges of some of the 
feathers, which are blue. The legs and 

are a sort of lead color. 

1ese birds feed on insects, seeds, and 
fruit. They often excite alarm in the 
owners of gardens, under the idea that 
they are destroying the buds, while, in 
fact, they are engaged in the beneficial 
Operation of seeking for the caterpillars 
that infest them. They are very prolific, 
laying from fourteen to twenty eggs at a 
time. Iftheeggs be touched, the female 
forsakes her nest, and builds again. Tit- 
mice will venture to assault birds that are 
twice or thrice their own bulk, and in this 
case they direct their aim chiefly at the 
eyes. They often seize upon birds that 
are weaker than themselves; which they 
kill, and having picked a hole in their 
skull, eat out their brains. They are very 


fond of flesh, vast admirers of suet, and 


frequently pick bones from d ills and 


other places. This bird is distinguished 
above the rest of its kind, by its rancor 
against the owl. - 





There are many varieties of this bird; the 
Greater Titmouse is about five inches in 
length. The nests of almost every kind 
are constructed with the most exquisite 
art, and with materials of the utmost deli- 
cacy; such as moss, hair, and the web of 
spiders, with which the whole is strongly 
tied together. 

Many of the foreign birds of this genus 
are curious. The Great-headed Titmouse 
isa native of New Zealand. It is four 
inches and a half long. All the upper 
parts of the body are black, except a spot 
of white on the head, wings and tail; the 
breast is orange. 

The Black Capt Titmouse is one of our 
resident birds, active, noisy, and restless, 
hardy beyond any of his size, braving the 
severest cold of our continent as far north 
as the country round Hudson’s Bay, and 
always appearing most lively in the coldest 
weather. The males have a variety of 
very sprightly notes, which cannot indeed 
be called a song, but rather a lively, fre- 
quently repeated, and often varied, twitter. 
They are most usually seen during the fall 
and winter, when they epproach nearer to 
the scenes of cultivation. They begin to 
build in April, choosing the deserted hole 
of a squirrel or woodpecker, and sometimes 
with incredible labor digging out one for 
themselves. They traverse the woods 
from tree to tree, tumbling, chattering, and 
hanging from the extremities of the 
branches, examining about the roots ofthe 
leaves, buds, and crevices of the bark,, for 
insects and their larve. They also visit 
the orchards, the sides of the barn and 
barnyard in the same pursuit. 

This species has an extensive 
It is common at Hudson’s Bay, and has 
been found on the western coast of Ameri- 
ca as far north as 62 degrees. Protected 
bya remarkably thick covering of long, 
soft, downy plumage, it braves the severest 


These birds sometimes fight violently 
with each other, and are known to attack 
young and sickly birds that are incapable 
of resistance, always directing their blows 
against the skull. 

The Crested Titmouse is more noisy, 
more musical, and more suspicious than the 
preceding species, though rather less active. 
It is nevertheless a sprightly bird, posses- 
sing a remarkable variety in the tones of 
its voice, at one time not much louder than 
the squeaking of a mouse, and in a mo- 
mént after whistling aloud and clear, as if 
calling a dog, which it will continue for 
anhour at a time. It possesses considera- 
ble strength in the musclgs of its neck, and 
is almost perpetually digging acorns, nuts, 
crevices and rotten parts of bark after the 
larvee of insects. When shot at, or wound- 
ed, it fights with great spirit. 
le ‘This species is found over the whole 
United States; but it is most numerous 
towards the north. The nest is built in a 
hollow tree, in which the female lays six 
white eggs. In July, the whole family 
hunt together, the parents keeping up @ 
continual chatter, as if haranguing and 
directing their inexperienced brood. 
[Pictorjal Library. 


HMloral Tales. 


ORIGENAL. 
ADIE’S LESSON. 


BY MARY AUGUSTA. 

















It was recess, and the school-yard was 
filled with troups of merry, laughing girls. 
How their light voices rang out on the 
cool, fragrant air, and were echoed back 
from the green old walls of Linconville. 
There were many there, some beautiful, 
with dark brilliant eyes and raven tresses ; 
and others delicate as a lily, with bright 
curls dancing on the breeze. And that 
play-ground, was it not a pleasant one, 
with so many mossy seats in green arbors, 
and swings hung from the boughs of some. 
giant oak, and then the balls and ropes, 
and hoops, and kites, afforded amusement 
for the younger scholars, while the elder 
ones were talking busily to each other, 
now ef books, then of birds or flowers. 

I wonder where Adie is to-day ? said one 
to the other, as they saw that one of their 
number was missing. I wish she was here 
to assist me in analyzing this flower, said 
one who had just commenced the study of 
Botany; or to help me translate this diffi- 
cult Latin sentence, said another, for Adie 
was a favorite with all the scholars. Even 
little Rosa Herman thought that none 
could swing her as well as Adie, and now 
all missed her from their midst. 

But Adie sat alone by the school-room 
window, unmindful of those without, and 
a cloud rested on her usually sunny brow. 
Aud why wasthis? The day before she 
had been presented with a new book, 
which proved so interesting that her les- 
sons had been neglected, and now instead 
of resolving to do better in future, she al- 

lowed hard, unkind thoughts of her teacher 
to enter her heart. 


hard, and this hard Arithmetic lesson is 
still to be learned, will you not please as- 
sist me a little, for you have been many 
times over these exercises ?” 

The speaker was a pale, sweet child, 


tears on her cheeks, and as she spoke her 
voice trembled with emotion. 





cold of those northern regions. 


“ Adie, dear Adie, my head aches so 


with deep, spiritual eyes, and a wealth of 
soft, golden hair; there were traces of 


Helen Williams ; you can study your les- 
son yourself, if you have a mind to,” re- 
plied Adie, impatiently. 

The tears gushed down the pale cheeks 
of the child, as she turned away. ‘ Do 
not beangry with me, Adie; you always 
have been so kind, or I should not have 


‘ventured to ask you.” * * 


‘* Have you heard how very sick Helen 
Williams is?” asked one of Adie’s friends, 
as she entered the school-room the next 
morning. ‘She was taken very ill last 
night, and has been growing worse ever 
since.” The words fell like a knell upon 
the heart of Adie, for then she seemed to 
hear again the sad, pleading words, ‘“‘ My 
head aches so badly, Adie, please assist me 
a little,” and her own cruel words. She 
felt that she would have given anything 
if she could take it all back, but this she 
knew was impossible. 

That night she sadly wended her way to 
Mrs. Williams’ cottage, and as she met 
the almost heart-broken mother, her heart 
sank within her. But when she stood by 
Helen’s bedside, and as she tossed from 
side to side, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh do not be 
angry with me, Adie,” deliriously, she 
knelt by her bedside, and there promised 
through the help of God, never again to 
utter an unkind word. 

Days passed away, and Helen lingered 
on the verge of the grave. Many, many 
hours Adie sat by her bedside, fanning her 
fevered brow, or bathing her aching head, 
with a sister’s tenderness; and when at 
last reason returned, and she could smile 
again in her own sweet way, Adie’s heart 
was filled with gratitude and joy. 

This was Adie’s first bitter lesson, and 
it was notlost upon her. She learned by 
experience,the effects arising from even an 
unkind word, and if ever after she felt im- 
patient, or angry, she would turn in thought 
to Helen’s sick bed, and determine again, 
never by a word or look, to cause a sigh 
or tear. And she had her reward in her 
own heart, for she felt more than ever the 
truth of these words, “‘ He that ruleth his 
spirit, is better than he that taketha city,” 

Farmington, July 1, 1854. 








Narrative. 


UNCLE JERRY’S SCAR. 


Uncle Jerry is not an old man, though a 
few grey hairs have appeared among his 
once brown locks. He is tall and stout, 
with fine dark whiskers, and a. black eye, 
that looks as if he might get angry if very 
much tempted. How he came to be called 
Uncle Jerry by all the children in the 
place, I do not know, unless it is that he 
is kind to every one, and has a temper as 
gentle as a child. He keeps the largest - 
store in the village. In one corner there is 
a deep drawer which seems almost inex- 
haustible, so many “‘penny’s worth of 
candy” comes out of it, and what is better 
than all, the little ones say they “ get it 
for nothing.” 

Though the children have given Uncle 
Jerry many a pelting with snow-balls in 
a winter morning; and sometimes-enjoy a 
ride onhis big farm wagon’ as he goes to 
and from the mill; there is one thing they 
have never ventured to ask him; that is, 
how he got that deep scar.s@m, his left 
cheek. Katy, the baby, sometimes -touches 
it with her. tiny finger, but she is. too 
young to ask questions. Robert was on 


the point of asking about it et when 








his mother told him to “run away.” As 
my young friends may be curious to know, 





“I wish you would leave me to myself, 


I believe L will have to tell them the story. 
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When Uncle Jerry was a little boy, he had 
a bad temper. He got angry easily, and 
did not get over it as soon as he ought. 
He used to strike back, and sometimes 
pout his lips, and say, “I'll pay you for 
that.” His good father and mother were 
very much grieved, and tried many ways 
to break his stubborn will, but with little 
effect. He was a sweet pleasant looking 
boy, till something made him angry, and 
then his habit of pouting his lips made him 
appear quite ugly. He improved very 
mauch in this respect after being told by 
ene of his brothers that his ‘face might 
freeze in that shape;” still he remained 
stubborn and passionate. 

One Saturday afternoon, his brothers 
went uff fishing, and as he was too young 
to go, left him alone. He played about 
till he was tired, and then sat down on the 
back stoop to rest. Just then the girl 
came up with a pail of water, and asked 
him to move, and let her wash the steps. 
He changed his seat to one under the 
kitchen window, and looking up he saw 
his mother placing some apple pies in the 
window to cool. ‘ Mamma, please give 
me apie, said he. “Not till they are 
cold, Jerry,” she replied. ‘ Please do, 
mamma, | want a pie now,” said he impa- 
tiently. ‘* They are just taken from the 
even, and would burn you,” said his mo- 
ther, as she walked away, leaving her little 
boy pouting sulkily. Jerry felt very angry, 
and said to himself, ‘The boys have gone 
and left me, Biddy is cross, and mamma 
won't give me anything. Itis too bad.” 
At last, finding no one took any notice of 
him, he started up, saying, * I'll pay them, 
I'll get the big carving knife, and cut down 
the corn in the garden.”” He entered the 
house, and took a large sharp knife, and 
ran toward the gate, but before he reached 
it he stumbled and tell. The knife went 
into his cheek, cutting it frightfully. The 
next thing he knew he was laid upon his 
" mother’s bed, so weak and ill he could 
hardly speak, and heard his father’s voice, 
saying to his eldest brother Stephen, ‘‘How 
did it happen?’ ‘I don’t know, father,” 
said Stephen. ‘“ Just as we were getting 
ever the fence in the meadow, we saw Jer- 
ry start out of the kitchen door, and when 
we came in thé yard, we found the poor 
child lying by the garden gate all bloody, 
with the large butcher's knife by his side.” 
Jerry was never so frightened before. His 
face was all bound up with cloths, and the 
Doctor stuod by his side feeling his pulse. 
As soun as he recovered from his fainting 
fit, the Doctor sewed up a long gash on his 
cheek, and the side of his neck, and told 
him to keep very still. After it was over, 
Jerry heard tht Doctor say to his father, 
“‘The poor boy has had a narrow escape, 
he came very near bleeding to death.”— 
How wretchedly he felt when he thought 
what would have become of him if he had 
died, and gone to meet his God just as he 
was, filled with malice and revenge.— 
When his kind mother bent over him, and 
kissed him, and blessed God for saving her 
dear boy’s life, how unworthy he felt of 
such tender love. He had to lie still on 
the bed for a number of days, before he 
was well enough to play. When he was 
quite well again, his mother asked him, 
‘Jerry, what were you doing with the 
knife the day you were cut?” He hung 
his head, and bursting into tears told his 
mother how wicked he had been. She 
took him on her lap, and told him he 
could not be thankful enough that he did 
not die in the midst of his rage. ‘* Never 
forget the lesson, my dear boy, God has 
taught you in youryoung days. ‘The evil 
spirit which made you start to cut dowa 
your father’s corn, might in after years 
have prompted you in an angry moment to 
take the life of « fellow being, and be 
branded as a murderer.” 

He needed no. a mother’s promptings to 
enforce the solemn lesson. It was heeded 
well. He recovered with a shocking scar 
upon his cheek, but with a reformed tem- 
per. ; 

He was seldom again seen to pout his 
lips, or heard to say, “I'll pay you.” He 
is sometimes very much tempted to be an- 
gry, and many persons wonder at his 
Christian calmness under provocation.— 
Some people say the habit he has of strok- 
ing his handsome whiskers acts like a 
charm in cooling his rising temper; but I 
think that as his hand passes over that 
scar, he recalls the solemn warning of his 
childhood, and concludes that, ** He that 
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ruleth his sprit is better than he that taketh 
a city.” —[ NV. Y. Obs. 


| ed courage.” 





was a man of high intellect, and undaunt- | 
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Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 4. 


SAMUEL CHASE. 

Samuel Chase was born in Somérset 
County, Maryland, in 1744. He was edu- 
cated by his father, a distinguished clergy- 
man, who had emigrated to America, and 
whose classical attainments were of a very 
superior order. Under such instructions, 
the son soon outstripped most of his com- 
panions, and at the age of eighteen, he was 
sent to Annapolis to commence the study 
of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
that town at the age of twenty, and soon 
after connected himself in marriage with a 
lady, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. His political career may be 
dated from the year 1776, when he was 
appointed in conjunction with Dr. Frank- 
lin, and Charles Carrol, to proceed to 
Canada, to endeavor to induce the inhabit- 
ants to join the American Confederacy.— 
Although the expedition proved unsuccees- 
ful, the zeal and ability of the commission- 
ers was never for a moment brought in 
question. On his return to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Chase found the question of Independ- 
ence in agitation in Congress. The situa- 
tion of the Maryfand delegates at this time, 
was embarrassing. They had been ex- 
pressly prohibited by their constituents, 
from voting in favor of a Declaration of 
Independence, and as they had accepted 
their appointment under such restrictions, 
they did not feel at liberty to give their 
active support to such a measure. Mr. 
Chase could not compatibly with his feel- 
ings in the case endure his situation. He 
lett Congress and returned to Maryland. 
He traversed the province in all directions 
and assisted by his colleagues, awakened 
the people to a sense of patriotism and 
liberty, and persuaded them to send ad- 
dresses to the Convention, then sitting at 
Annapolis, in favor of Independence. Such 
an expression of pepular feeling the Cé.- 
vention could not long resist, and at length 
they gave a unanimous vote for the mea- 
sure of Independence. With this vote Mr. 
Chase proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived in time to take his seat on 
Monday morning, having rode, on the two 
previous days, one hundred and fifty miles. 
On the day of his arrival, the resolution 
to issue a Declaration of Independence, 
came before the house, and he had the 
privilege of uniting with a majority in fa- 
vor of it. He continued a bold, efficient 
member of Congress throughout the war, 
when he returned to the practice of his 
profession. In 1783, he visited England 
on behalf of the State of Maryland, for the 
purpose of reclaiming a large amount of 
property, which she, while a colony, had 
entrusted to the Bank of England.’ He 
continued in that country about a year, 
during which time he became acquainted 
with many distinguished men, among 
whom were Burke, Pitt, and Fox. While 
in England he was married to his second 
wife, the daughter of Dr. Samuel Giles, of 
Kentbury, with whom, in 1784, he returned 
to America. In the year 1786, at the 
urgent request of his friend, Colonel How- 
ard, who had generously presented him 
with a portion of land in Baltimore, he re- 
moved to that city. In 1791, he accepted 
the appointment of Chief Justice of the 
General Court of Maryland. 

In 1796, he was appointed by Washing- 
ton an associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court, a station which he occupied fifteen 
years, and which he supported with dignity 
and ability. 

Judge Chase continued to exercise his 
judicial functions, till 1811, when his 
health failed him, and he expired on the 
19th of June in that year. In his dying 
hour he was calm and resigned. He was 
a firm believer in Christianity, and partook 
of the sacrament but a short time before 
his death, declaring himself to be at peace 
with all the world. He directed that no 
mourning should be worn for him, and re- 
quested that only his name, with the date 
of his birth and death, should be inscribed 
upon his tomb. He was a true patriot, 
**and though of an irascible temperament, 
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Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 
LITTLE ALICE. 

Little Alice was a sweet and lovely child, 
lent to us for a short space of time, to cheer 
us on our pilgrimage. We little thought 
that her time with us would be so short, 
but God nipped the flower in the bud, and 
He who said, ‘* Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven,” took her to that heavenly 
home. ¥ 

For two years she had been the pride 
and joy of her parents and friends. Young 
as she was, she loved to sit on her mother’s 
knee, and hear of Jesus. She was re- 
markably fond of music, and sung very 
sweetly, “There is a happy land,” and 
other simple tunes. She now tunes her 
sweet harp to the Savior’s praise, and 
sings the song of ‘* Moses and the Lamb.” 

The hand of disease was laid upon her, 
and her little frame was prostrated. She 
was taken violently sick, and her life was 
despaired of for a time, but at length rea- 
son was restored, and contrary to the ex- 
pectation of all, physicians and friends, 
she grew better, and was pronounced out 
of danger. Oh! how rejoiced were the 
hearts of those parents at this intelligence. 
Their darling and only one, who had been 
brought to the very verge of the grave, was 
to be restored to them ! 

** But God’s ways are not as our ways,” 
and notwithstanding the careful watching 
and nursing of loving friends, little Alice 
suddenly grew worse. Her disease took a 
new form, and she lingered’ but to suffer. 
She was a model of patience, very seldom 
complaining, and never except to raise her 
little hand to her head; and with an im- 
ploring look say, “I sick, I sick.” For 
four long.weeks she continued to suffer, 
and then her strength was gone; her little 
frame could no longer hold out. Sadness 
was upon the hearts of those to whom she 
was so dear, for they knew the little one 
was about to be taken from them. 

It was in the stillness of night, when all 
was calm and tranquil without, that the 
mourning group stood around the bed 
where lay the dying form of little Alice.— 
Nought was heard save the ticking of the 
clock, and the low breathing of the little 
sufferer. The pale lips parted, and the 
faint words, ‘‘Mamma, mamma,” were 
heard, as she placed a tiny cracker, bear- 
ing the faint impress of two little teeth, in 
her mother’shand. Her last act was done, 
and she sank back exhausted. 

The grandmother spoke and said, ‘* She 
is dying; we must now part!” Who can 
describe the anguish of the young mother’s 
heart as she hears these words! She 
knew it all before, but still hoped against 
hope, and cannot now realize that the time 
has come when she must give up her only 
child. ‘*Ono! not yet! not yet! justa 
little longer spare me my babe!” she cried. 
But while she yet spoke the Angel came 
and bore away the happy spirit, and nought 
remained of little Alice but the body which 
perisheth. 

Before the morning dawned the mother’s 
heart, thougk well nigh bursting with 
grief, was comforted ; for she knew that 
her darling was with Jesus, and to Him 
she had looked for consolation. 

Alice was lovely even in death, and 
while her precious remains lay quietly upon 
the little bed, mourning friends could 
hardly leave them. Ever and anon the 
door opened quietly, and the father gazed 
upon his little one with stifled sobs. The 
grandparents also mourned, for she was 
the first born of their eldest daughter, and 
had been adopted into their hearts as their 
own. 

But the hardest was yet to come, for 
those lovely remains of little Alice must be 
laid in the silent tomb, there to rest until 
the day ofthe resurrection. After they had 
borne her away, and returned to their si- 
lent home, who can describe the loneliness 
with which it was surrounded! Upon a 
nail hung the little hat, which Alice always 
wore when out of doors, and in various 
places where she had put them, were the 
little playthings which she had so often 
handled, and the little books from which 
she loved to hear her mother read; but 





———_. 
the Savior had taken her to His arms 

Dear children, remember that you 
not too young todie. Many who } 
not lived half as many years as 
are called away, and your turn may 80 
come. Do you love to think of death a 
ofholy things? Do youlove the Savin 
and delight to do his will? If 60, hac” 
are you, for when the Lord cometh 54 
will find you ready for your departure. oa 
will lead you safely through the dark val 
ley into his Heavenly home. If not it is 
time you were thinking about it. Petha . 
your turn may come next, and are os 
prepared to render your account? Think 
of these things.now, and “seek the Lord 
while he may be found,” “ ere the evil days 
come when you will say, I have no ra 
sure in them.” 


are 
ave 
you have, 
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ceeeeetorierrerape ieee: 
DOGS AT IDLEWILD, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

The oligarchy of a small homestead ig 
not without its questions of embarrassing 
policy. The children and other members 
of our little Government of Idlewild are at 
a stand-still, which the White House at 
Washington could scarcely show the like 
of, discussion having come to a momentous 
crisis as to the social position and destiny 
of Don the dog. 

The first act of this Quixotic N ewfound- 
land—attacking the vast water-wheel of 
our neighbor the miller—was indulgently 
attributed to a rustic ignorance. But his 
subsequent conduct has shown it to have 
sprung from an eccentricity of character 
unsusceptible of domestic discipline and 
obligations. With all the majestic beauty 
of his race, he is strangely deficient in their 
usual docility, and, particularly, in their 
attachment to children and much prized in- 
exhaustibleness of patience. He has ‘te- 
peatedly bitten his little playfellows, and, 


with each repeated chaining-up and whip- - 


ping, we have hoped it would be the last 
transgression. But, a week or more since, 
a friend from New York called upon us, 
with his two boys who are at school in the 
neighborhood, accompanied by a son of 
Professor Weir, who is also a pupil. Don 
walked in to the group, as they sat upon 
the portico, and, while young Weir laid 
his hand confidingly between the open 
jaws of the dog, one of the other boys gave 
a sudden twist to the tail. ‘ 
growl and a savage mangle of the hand in 

his mouth was the immediate consequence 

—the fine boy showing where he had been 

cradled, (at West Point,) by keeping an 

unchanged smile upon his face and con- 

tending for the extrication of his hand like 

a little gladiator. 

Now the treadmill churn of the nearest 
farm is open to transgressors—many 
pound of fresh butter in Orange county 
being the work of dog-power thus ex- 
emplarily turned to account. [| hada soft 
place in my heart for the Don. He had 
made me the one object of his affection 
from the day of his arrival—a preference 
he wouldpeither be fed,nor coaxed,norwhip- 
ped out of—happy only undersome window 
where he could hear me cough, savagely 
jealous of my horse, and drawing happiness 
enough through a crack, apparently, if per- 
mitted to lie all day outside my study 
door. Whichever way metempsychosis 
might make room for the imagination— 
whether I had once walked upon four legs 
or he upon two—there was something in 
this mysterious affection which . tended to 
modify my sense of justice. I was not 
quite dead to being inexplicably loved.— 
But, he had bitten a friend’s son; and, 
with children about—dog-days coming— 
drought prophesied, and possible hydro- 
phobia—no! the weakness in the judge 
was overruled. Sore-footed butter-making 
was the culprit’s doom. 

But my farm-tenant here put in a plea. 
We should have no peace with trespassing 
hogs, if that big dog were once out of 
sight; and he could be taken to the farm- 
cottage, below the hill, and regularly brok- 
enin, as a pork-patyol, and Bell warranted, 
that, with a little discipline, he himself 
would soon be the dog’s sole master, and 
that strangers and the children should hear 
no more of his caprices. Agreed to. And, 
with a rope around his neck, the astonished 
Quixote was led off, to lay aside his gentle- 
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THE YOUTH’S . 








an instincts, and be numbered among | 
ne exclusively useful. ” i, 
Dogs have stomachs with opinions in 
nem, however, and Don rebelled at the 
mediate difference to which he was cal- 
4 upon to accommodate himself in his 
ink and diet. With his rope gnawed off 
j dragging after him, he returned and 
aaened, looking thin and unhappy, and 
| qumed his picturesque postures upon the 
b,wn, his large eyes eloquent with expec- 
ancy of his accustomed bread and milk, 
trangely enougb, he has an uncon- 


for, § at,) and his sides 


opable aversion to me 
— with dismay at the possibility of 
Fore bones and water. The cock melted 
o pity: Nurses and chamber-maids de- 
sed the dog a victim. The children 
bared their suppers with him. And 80 
2 stand—Idlewild divided, but a majority 
fourlittle oligarchy strenuous in favor of 
repeal of the pig compromise, and a com- 
sjete restoration of the handsome dog to 
hi former privileges and perambulations. 
uestions of state policy have been kept 
pending before a less conflict of 
‘neiples and partialities. 
ae ‘i { Home Journal. 
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THE LITTLE WOUDCUTTER. 

One winter day, Thomas Hardy was 
nosing the river on the ice, when all at 
once it began to break, for the water was 
ising higher in the river. He saw one 
hig cake of ice float away, so he ran as 
mst ashe could, but before he got to the 
hore, the ice he was on broke loose, and 
be was carried off into the middle of the 
iver, He called to his mother, but she 
wuld not hear. Then he shouted for Mr. 
Smith, but he was far in the woods at his 
house, and coul.! not know whtre Thomas 
Hardy was. 

Here was poor Thomas, in the river 

one, On a great field of ice! The wea- 
her was cold, and the poor boy thought 
he would be frozen. He had no kind mo- 
thet at his side, te bring him supper after 

bard day’s work. All alone! his heart 
nost sank within him when he thought 
home and his poor mother, left alone, 

00, without any one to keep her company 
n the long nights of winter. 

After an hour or two, Mrs. Hardy 

ought Thomas was a great while in com- 

“home. So she went out and called 

im, But no Thomas was there to speak 
p her., So she said to herself, ‘ He has 
pneaway, but he will be back soon; he 
pa good and affectianate son.’ But Tho- 

ug did not come; so Mrs. Hardy went 

ver to Mr. Smith’s but he did not know 
here Thomas was. ‘Then she went to 
ft. Brown's, but her boy had not been 
here. How sad was the poor mother now! 
bhe thought her boy had been killed or 
owned or lost, and after waiting a long 
ime,she went to see if her neighbors 
ould help her look for her lost Thomas. 

The good people all turned out, and 

ent up and down the hills, and woods, 

ad roads, and into every house; and 
wy sent to all the places Thomas was in 

habit of visiting, but he could not be 
bund or heard of. 

Three or four days thus passed away, 

ud the poor widow felt that she was alone 

hthe world, with no friend but God who 

‘in Heaven, and who will take care of the 

dow and the orphan if they trust in Him. 

The heart of the mother, who had been 

happy with her son, was now desolate. 

home was forsaken. If she looked at 
chair he used to sitin, her eyes would 
wih tears. If she looked at the door, 
Would think how often he had entered 
'o tell of his adventures and fortunes. 
the heard a Jeaf rustle, or the wind shake 
boughs of the old tree over her cottage, 
‘thought it was thomas coming back 
n. When she sat down to eat at her 
tle table, she would feel almost choked, 
h her swelling heart bursting her with 
ow. Poor lone widow! how sad were 
days and nights, as they wore heavily 


vue day after Thomas had been gone, 
y.was sitting by her fireside, 

Nshe heard something that sounded 
® people talking londly near her silent, 
Mary cabin. She listened, and soon one 
Voices said, ‘ She is at home;’ and 
re she could open the door, Thomas 
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neck! Oh how joyful was the poor widow 

now! She could not speak for joy, but 

pressed him to her bosom, and “wept over 

her lost boy, who was found again. 

Mr. Smith and his son, who came along 

with Thomas, soon wentaway, and left the 

two happy ones to tell each other about 

everything that had happened since he left 

his home. 

Thomas told his mother that when he 

was carried away on the ice he floated out 
far into the bay; by and by a vessel came 

along ; but he could not make the crew 

hear his voice, he was so far away. After 

wards the captain told his mate he saw 

something strange on a large cake of ice, 
and he thought it looked like a man. He 
launched his boat, and soon came up with 
him, when he was almost stiff with cold.— 
He was surprised to find that he was really 
a human being, and he was happy he had 
been the means of saving his life. They 
were allon board the vessal in a little 
while, and Thomas was made as comforta- 
ble as he could wish. e 
The captain, with his vessel, was bound 
for Boston, and he took Thomas with them. 
He saw many great’ and strange things ‘in 
Boston, and the captain was kind to him, 
and put him on board another vessel bound 
homeward. , 

And here he was,she said, at home with 
his mother once more; he knew God would 
not forsake them that trast in Him, and he 
had endeavored to trust in Him continual- 


‘ A joyful hymn was sung that night in 
the cottage of the poor widow, on the banks 
of that river in Maine; and anhumble and 
sincere prayer was offered to God, that he 
would still bless and take care of the widow 
and the orphan. 
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kened by the Spirit of God, convinced of 
sin, and subdued into saving reconciliation 
through: Jesus Christ crucified. One of 
her sons followed the seas for eleven 
years.» Much had she prayed for her 
* poor sailor boy,’ and many a letter had 
she written him, rich with maternal counsel 
and solicitude. , When at home, she had 
taken unwearied pains, such as none but a 
pious mother would take, to withdraw him 
from all improper associations, and inte- 
rest him in whatsoever things are pure, and 
true, and lovely. 

At length’she received letters from him, 
which breathed a new spirit, and spoke a 
new language. I listened to the voice of 
that mother, as with ‘ joy unspeakable’ she 
read to me three of those letters, richly ex- 
pressive of the views and feelings of a new- 
born soul. In them all, he acknowledged 
his special indebtedness to her faithful 
warnings and persevering prayers. In one, 
he spoke of the condition and prospects of 
her children who still remained impenitent; 
and in order to encourage her to do for 
them as she had done for him, he says,— 
‘**Hold on, mother; your prayers may yet 
be answered in their conversion.” 











Benevolence. 


A BLIND ORPHAN. 
From the Correspondence of a Home Mis- 
sionary, in Wisconsin. 


“* We have been called to follow to the 
grave one of our number, who has been 
an active Deacon in our church for some 
years. His death was peaceful. We had 
formerly buried his wife, who was also a 
decided Christian, and a worthy member 
ofour church. Among a numerous family 
of children, they had one young daughter 
who was blind ;" and who had, for a time 








THE SONG CHANGED. 


engagement with a- young lady with a view 
to marriage. While he was ona journey, 


course would now be.at an end. 
coolness was apparent. 
are at present. 


cation. 


? 


you cannot sing us a song now 


which she had herself written :— 


sure, 

You pity my weakness; alas did you know 

The joys of religion, that best hidden treasure 

Would you bid me resign them? Ah never 
Ah no! 


You'll surely rejoice when I say I’ve received 

The only True comfort attained below: 

I know by experience in whom I’ve believed : 

Shall { give up this treasure ? 
no! 


But ah! in her stead I encountered a woe; 
And [ found I was only a phantom pursuing ; 
Never once did I find her; Ah never! Ah no! 


melancholy, 
not know, 


folly ; 


happy pair.—[ Watch. & Reflect. 





HOLD ON, MOTHER. 


his widowed mother. She had severa 


night exceedingly.’ 





ping in, flung his arms around her 








Somewhat more than forty years ago, a 
young gentleman in’ England formed an 


which he somewhat reluctantly undertook, 
he heard that she had become a follower 
of Christ, and wrote to her a letter full of 
invectives against religion and its gloomy 
professors, and returned from his journey 
with fearful apprehensions that their inter- 


The young lady, on his return, was 
honored with a call, and somewhat like 
She sung well, 
and played beautifully on the piano, ac- 
complishments far less common than they 
One song, the burden of 
which was, ** Ah never, Ah no!’ she had 
very often played and sung for his gratifi- 
During the first interview after 
his return, he tauntingly said, “I suppose 
se Oo 
yes,” she replied, ‘‘ but I will;” and im- 
mediately proceeded to her piano, and sung 
to his favorite tune, the following lines, 


As I bid glad adieu to the world’s fancied plea- 


Ah never! Ah 


In the gay scenes of life I was happiness wooing; 


But in these bright paths, which you call 
I’ve found those delights which the world does 
O did you partake them, you’d then see your 


Nor again bid me fly them; Ah never! Ahno! 

It is pleasant to add that the prejudices 
of the young man were removed; some 
time afterwards he embraced the religion 
he had despised, and they became a truly 


Such was the exhortation of a sailor, to 


children, for whom ‘she prayed day and 
Manifestly in answer 
to her prayers, one after another was awa- 


past, been attending the Blind Asylum, at 
Janesville. She was greatly attached to 
her-father, and he to her. He died quite 
suddenly, while she was away. She was 
sent for, but did not arrive until the people 
were all assembled at his funeral. ° The 
scene was most affecting. Fhe services 
wéredeing commenced. She was led into 
the family group and seated near the coffin. 
And now, in order to satisfy herself of the 
fearful reality,of what she had heard, but 
could not see, we presently saw her reach- 
ing out her tiny arm, as if to find some 
token that she was now verily a Blind 
Orphan! And when her sensitive fingers 
touched the coffin, she bowed her head in 
silent grief. It was with difficulty, for 
the moment, that I could proceed in my 
discourse. But the most affecting part 
was yet to come. 

‘* The services being ended, the lid was 
opened; and when friends and neighbors 
had taken their last look of this good man, 
then the family group gathered around his 
remains, and she among the number.— 
They looked and wept. Presently I saw 
her feeling her way along up to the head 
of the coffin, until her hand rested on the 
open lid. She stood a moment, as if to 
gather strength; and then, with her other 
hand she withdrew her glove, and her lit- 
tle fingers were placed upon the cold fore- 
head. They moved from that to his ear, 
his cheek, his eyes, his mouth, his nose, 
his chin, his neck and his hair—as she had 
been wont to do in other days—until she 
had formed on her mind a perfect physi- 
ognomy of him whom she had loved un- 
seen. But the voice was not there; and 
she stood and sighed, as if all the world 
was lost to her. It was too much; I had 
to turn away and weep.” 


’ 
! 





INTERESTING CEREMONY. 


The ceremony of baptizing a native of 
Canton, China, took place Sunday after- 
noon, at the Bethel Church, Main-street, 
Brooklyn. This convert recently arrived 
in this country on board of a vessel as 
steward to Captain Ellis, the master, and 
intends studying so as to be able to returh 
to his native land, and act as a missionary 
in Canton and its vicinity. He was bap- 
tized by Rev. Wm. Jones, who, in doing 
so, added the name of William (his own 
name) to that of the Chinaman’s, (Ten 
Wassa,) at his (Ten’s) request. He was 
converted in his own country, by reading 
the Bible translated into his own language; 
and captain Ellis, with whom he came to 
this country, gives him a very high Chris- 





1 
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tian character. Inillustration of his fol- 
lowing out practically the teachings of the 
Bible, it was stated that the mate of the 
ship in which he came to this country, 
struck him a severe blow on one cheek, as 
it subsequently proved, wrongfully, when 
he, without offering any resistance, obey- 
ed the Scriptural injunction by turning the 
other cheek to receive a blow from the en- 
raged mate, who was so moved with the 
sincerity of the man that he immediately 
left him, and went to the captain, and told 
him that the Chinaman was the first prae- 
tical Christian he had ever seen, and that 
he never would use violence to him again. 


[N. Y. Times. 
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‘I AIN'T GOING TO LEARN A TRADE? 
Ain’t you? I should like to know why 
not. Hundreds and tens of thousands 
have learned one before you, and many 
more will do the same thing. A trade 
well learned may make a name and a for- 
tune well earned. Ifyou ever get either 
without working for it, you will either be 
very “lucky,” or very unfortunate. 
I don’t think much of a boy who says 
he is not going to learn a trade. If his 
place in the world is such that he can learn 
a good trade and*have a good situation, he 
will be very unwise not to seize the oppor- 
tunity. A boy who goes to a trade, de- 
termined to make himself master of his 
business, and to be a well-informed and 
intelligent workman, will soon rise to the 
head of his profession, if he pursues the 
right path. The faithful apprentice who 
delights to do his day’s work well, and to 
do it to the best of his ability, so as to earn 
the praise of his employer, will feel hap- 
pier, and be a more honorable man, than 
he who does just enough to shuffle along 
through the day, and theh hurries away 
from his work as though it were a nuisance 
and a curse. 
I knew a boy who was too poor to go to 
school and college, ulthough he would have 
liked that course very well. But he had 
to work. So he went to learn a tradee— 
He tried to do his work always to the very 
best ‘of his ability. He went to a place, 
and the first day his master came to look 
at what he had done, and after closely ex- 
amining it, he turned round and said to 
his foreman, “ James, that is very excellent 
work for a new boy. It is about as good 
as any of ourjourneymen doit!’ Did not 
that little fellow feel as proud as if he had 
won a triumph? He was rewarded from 
the start with the good opinion of his em- 
ployer, and he never forgot the pleasure 
with which he heard his master’s encourag- 
ing words. He always tried to do his 
work well—to do it, in fact, the very best ; 
and while other apprentices did not seem 
to care how their work was done, as long 
as they could get their pay, he took a pride 
in working as though he was ina _ higher 
post than that of a mechanic’s boy. Heis 
in a higher post now, and is doing well, in 
more ways than one, in the world. 





SPOILT BY RICHES. 


People grow covetous by degrees. We 
have a neighbor who was once benevolent, 
but he was poor then. He could not do 
much for the needy, but he was glad to do 
what he could. Prosperity had crowned 
his efforts; he is wealthy, but with his 
wealth he has become covetous. Now it 
is hard for him to give. He clings to his 
money as if it were his life. Not long since, 
a widow of his acquaintance, by hard labor 
had collected money enough, as she suppos- 
ed, to purchase a barrel of flour, and pro- 
ceeded to the gentleman’s store to buy.— 
But flour had that week advanced twenty- 
five cents. 

**Can you not sell me a barrel for this 
money?” she asked. 

‘* We can sell all our flour for full prices,” 
was thegeply. 

** Will you trust me?” 

** We can sell our flour for cash.” 

She went away, and the next day, with 
the additional twenty-five cents, returned 
again. But the flour had advanced twenty- 
five cents more. ‘‘ Here is the money, 
Mr. 3; will you send me up a barrel of 
flour to-day ? we are out entirely.” 

*““No, we must have twenty-five cents 
more.” 

“ Yousaid yesterday that was the price.” 
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‘Flour has advanced.” ‘* Will you trust 
me twenty-five cents ?” 

“No! we sell for cash.” 

She got no flour. The widow’s family 
might starve before he would sell a shilling 
less than the highest market price. Riches 
had destroyed his soul.—[ Morning Star. 
Ea 


. — Editorial. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In the year 1844, God put it into the bearts 
of several Christians in London, to unite their 
efforts for the benefit of multitudes of young 
men exposed to the temptations of that capital. 
They formed a “ Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation,” and this was the germ of the so- 
cieties which bear this name, now spread over 
Christendom. London and its branches, in- 
cluding Australia, have 33; Germany, 84; 
the Swiss, 21; France, 36; there are 11 in 
Holland, Italy, and Africa; and 30 or more in 
Boston, New York, New Orleans, and other 
cities and towns of the United States. 

The spirit and intent of the institution is 
finely pictured in the opening of the first Re- 
port from the Boston young men. “ The wise 
and good men of Boston,” it says, “have, in 
times past, mourned over many a youth of pro- 
mise, who, fresh from his country home, has 
yielded to the temptations of the city, whose 
dangers he knew not of, and perished. _Indi- 
vidual benevolence had done much to avert 
this evil, but no adequate remedy was found, 
until Christian young men were banded to- 
gether to receive their young brothers from 
the country, and guard them with Christ-like 
sympathy, until they could walk securely amid 
the dangers of the city. Such a band is ours.” 
The association of Boston has rooms in the 
Tremont Temple, where they have a library of 
1,600 volumes, and take 34 magazines and 41 
newspapers. Among its plans of usefulness, 
we find a committee on boarding-houses, one 
on employment, and a voluntary committee of 
attendance on the sick. A weekly meeting 
for conference and prayer is held: a class for 
the study of the Bible meets weekly ; and there 
is also a weekly reunion, for socia! intercourse 
and conversation. One interesting feature of 
the association, is the “ union of love and feel- 
ing that has grown up among the different de- 
nominations connected with it. * We have met 
together,” they say, “we have labored and 
prayed together, till our hearts have burned 
within us with love, even the love of the breth- 
ren. We think notin all our actions, that we 
are of this or that denomination, but that we 
love Christ and those whom he loves, and with 
one accord are we together in this good work.” 
Friends of young men going to reside in our 
large cities, may confer upon them a lasting 
benefit by introducing them at once to these 
associations. 

We have just received the report submitted 
at the Third Annual Meeting of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association, held in 
May last. From this document, we gather 
much interesting information in regard to the 


practical working of this really beneficent insti- 
tution. 


The Library of the Association contains 
2600 volumes, of which number 406 were ad- 
ded within the year. One-fifth of the whole 
library was in constant circulation. Donations 
of books are solicited. The rooms of the As- 
sociation are in Tremont Temple, and are ele- 
gant, comfortable, and present decided attrac- 
tions to young men. They are open daily, ex- 
cept Sundays, from 9 A. M. toJ0 P. M., and 
36 magazines,and 75 newspapers are constant- 
ly upon the tables, ready for use. 

During the winter, a course of public lectures 
was delivered, and twelve free, familiar lec- 
tures were delivered at the rooms. The lec- 
tures were allreceived with deep interest.— 
The members of the association meet once a 
month for literary exercises, and a debating 
class have exercises once a fortnight. There 
are also committees on employment; on pro- 
viding boarding houses where Christian influ- 
ences prevail; and for attending upon the sick ; 
all of which are constantly laboring in the du- 
ties assigned them, and are accomplishing 
much good. 

A Bible class has meetings once a week at 
the rooms, and prayer meetings on Monday 
evenings havebeen continued through the year. 

The Association numbers upwards of 2500 

















members, of whom nearly 200 are life members. | 
We copy the following paragraph from the | 
close of the Report, and commend the Associ- 
ation to all young men of our city, whether | 
strangers or otherwise :— 

“Our Association should receive the sympa- 
thy and aid of every business man, and of 
every true patriot, as well as every Christian. | 
We are striving to cultivate in young men | 
those principles of uprightness, honor, and love 

to men, which will produce diligence, liowesty, 

and faithfulness in business, and jntelligent 

and comprehensive patriotism in public affairs. 

Let them invest their money with us, and we. 
will make them large returns, in ingenious, 

cultivated, right principled young men, fitted 

for stations of high trust and usefulness.” 

In order that a young man, coming to Bos- 
ton, may avail himself of these advantages, it 
would be well for him to bring a letter of in- 
troduction from his Pastor, or some other 
friend, to either of the following persons :— 

Wm. H. Jameson, 484 Washington Street, 
Baptist, President of the Society. 

Lucius E. Smirn, 33 Somerset Street, Bap- 
tist, Corresponding Secretary. 








Atonzo C. Tenny, 40 State Street, Congre- 
gatiunal, Recording Secretary. 

Sreruen G. Destors, 9 Doane Street,Epis- 
copal, Treasurer. 

Puiny Nicxerson, 12 Commercial Wharf, 
Methodist, Auditor. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

South Wellfleet, Ms., July 1, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—We have been favored 
with the weekly visits of the Companion for 
the past five years, and have always found it a 
very pleasant and instructive Companion in 
the family, and after so long and agreeable an 
acquaintance, we do not wish to be without its 

company. Yourstruly, Assie R. Paine. 


Meadville, Pa., July 16, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Father has taken the 
Companion so long, that I could not dispense 
with it’s weekly visits without great regret.— 
Enclosed you will find a dollar. 
Respectfully yours, F. 8. Sacker. 


Haverhill, Ms., July 25, 1854. 
Dea. Willis, sir—I have been a subscriber 
for the Youth’s Companion for seventes: years, 
and I cannot do without it in my family. Will 
you receipt for it the current year for the en- 
closed dollar, which should have been sent 
before. Yours, SamvuE. CaRLeTon. 
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THE RUDE GIRL. 


A lady once came to see Ellen’s mother.— 
The lady had with her a little girl, about as 
old as Ellen. The lady asked if her little girl 
might go and play with Ellen. Ellen’s mother 

ave her leave. So she went into the nursery. 

he children were glad to see her. They 
showed her their things, and let her play with 
them. She did not play gently, but threw the 
things about, and was very rude. If she wish- 
ed to have a thing, she did not ask for it civil- 
ly, but tried to snatch it. She trod on the doll’s 
frock and dirtied it. She tore one of Charley’s 
pictures, and she gave Henry a slap on the 
arm. She would not mind when she was 
spoken to, The children were vexed with this 
rude girl. The nurse was very glad when she 
went away. She hoped that the little ones in 
the nursery would not be like her. The rude 
girl was but a little time in the nursery, yet 
she did great harm. Ellen and Charley more 
than once spoke in a rude tone, as they had 
heard her speak ; and even little Alice learned 
toslap! It was long before they were quite 
cured of the bad ways they copied from that 
rude girl. Their mother did not let her come 
to play with them again. 

An evil example is always sure to find imi- 
tators. 

——_>— 


A MAN LOST. 


In the town of N . some years since, 
there lived a half-witted personage, who 
flourished under the euphonious name of 
Zephaniah Shurtleef. He followed no par- 
ticular business, but used to roam round as 
fancy or caprice dictated. In the summer, and 
early in the autumn, he was in the habit of 
going out on berrying excursions, sometimes 
by the roadside, at other times in some more 
distant locality. On one of the expeditions, 
either because his faculties were more than 
usually clouded, or from some other cause, he 
was unable to find the way home. A neigh- 
bor, of whose preseace he was not aware, 
heard him calling out, at the top of his voice, 
in the following amusing strain— 

‘I’m lost! Pm lost! y mene Ee haniah 
Shurtleef, and I’m married to Nancy Parker. 
I’m lost! Come and find me, away down in 
the huckleberry pasture—close by the reat 
rock—side of the old oaktree. I’m lost. Come 


























and find me!” It is needless to say that this 
pathetic appeal received due attention, and the 
consort of Nancy Parker was restored to the 


| conjugal embrace. 


—@———___ 


THE CHILD PREACHER. 
We find in an exchange paper, the following 


| simple and touching paragraph :— 


“ God will take care of baby!” A beautiful 
infant had ben taught to say, and it could say 
little else ; “God will take care of baby.” It 
was seized with sickness, at a time when both 
parents were just recovering fronta dangerous 
illness. Every day it grew worse, and at last 
was givenuptodie. Almost agonized, the 
mother begged to be carried into the room of 
her darling, to give it one last embrace. Both 
parents succeeded in reaching the apartment, 
just as it was thought the baby had breathed 
its last. The mother wept aloud, when once 
more the little creature opened its eyes, look- 
ing lovingly up in her face, smiled, moved its 
lips, and ina faint voice said, “God will take 
care of Baby.” Sweet, consoling words! they 
hardly ceased when the infant spirit was in 
Heaven. 

—_—_—— 


CORKING THE JUG. 


A Correspondent of the Philadelphia Sun, 
writing from Cohasset, Mass., relates a good 
anecdote of a physician residing in that place, 
which he says is a fact and the best temper- 
ance lecture he ever heard. Some thirty 
years ago this doctor was addicted to hard 
drinking, and neglected his professional duties 
to such an extent, that the people were obliged 
to send to Boston for a new physician, a young 
man, whom they colonized among them.— 
Things went on very well for a time, the old 
doctor losing patients, and the new doctor find- 
ing them. At last this brace of pestles met in 
a store, “young doctor buying a barrel of 
flour,” some invidious remark of a bystander 
called forth a sneer from the younger and more 
flourishing of the two doctors. This was no- 
ticed and interrupted by the old one, who with 
deliberate air put the cork into the jug of rum, 
and turning to his sneering opponent, he said, 
“T have put the cork into that jug, but [ will 
never take it out again until | have starved 
you out ofthe town of Cohasset.” He kept 
his word, and in about a year from that time 
he had regained his old patients and friends, 
and obliged the doctor to evacuate, for fear of 
Starving out. 

—¢a 


WHAT IS MY BIBLE WORTH. 

When I ccnsider that it contains the most 
ancient history in the world, a narrative of the 
most remarkable events, the beautiful history 
of kings and prophets, the words of the sweetest 
psalmist of Israel, the pious instructions of 
Solomon, the stirring words of holy men of 
God, the awful statutes of Jehovah’s law, the 
gospel of Christ, and the way of salvation by 
him, O the worth of it is beyond comparison. 

——_—_—_———— 


NEW THEORY OF FOUNTAINS. 

“ Arrah, now Jamie,” said one Emeralder to 
another, as they stood gazing upon the foun- 
tain, upon Boston Common, “ sure what is it 
that makes wather sphurt up so, do you know ?” 
“ Aisy, now Pat, and don’t be afther exposing 
yer ignorance and want of sinse,” was the re- 
ply ; “iverybody knows it goes by steam.” 

——___ 

Aw Arrectine Prayer.—Oh! my God, 
give me poverty, give me pain; leave me 
friendless and forsaken by the world; but 
leave me not to the embrace of a prayerless 
mother. Leave not my soul to the care of one 
who never raised her weeping eyes to heaven, 
as she implored its blessing on my head. 

—a————_ 

A Loox into Erernir y.—When Summer- 
field was on his death-bed, he exclaimed, “Oh, 
if I might be raised again, how I could preach ! 
{ could preach as I have never preached be- 
fore ; I have had a look into eternity.” 

amine 


CLIPPINGS. 


Rev. Dr. Hawks was at one time elected 
bishop of Rhode Island, but he declined to ac- 
cept the appointment, the ground of refusal 
being the meagre salary assigned to the office. 
His Rhode Island friends reminded him of the 
promise made in the Scriptures—that “ God 
would feed the young ravens.” The Doctor 
replied that this was true, but that he had no- 
where seen a promise “ to feed young Hawks.” 


“T fear,” said a church minister to his flock, 
“ when I explained to you in my last charity 
sermon, that Philanthropy was the love of 
our species, you must have misunderstood’me 
to say specie, which may account for the small- 
ness of the collection.’ 

A bachelor, at the celebration of the Fourth 
in Fitchburg, gave the following sentiment :— 
al The Ladies—Sweet briars in the garden of 

e. 

Beautiful extract—Helping a young ladv out 
ofa mud puddle. 

When is iron the most ironical? When it’s 
a railing. 

Why — meat to be only half cooked ?>— 
Because what's done cannot be helped. 

Wine causes many to take a winding way. 










Poetry. 











EACH MOTHER'S LOVE THE BEgr 


As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened, and heard a mother-sheep gq 
“In all the green world there is noth 
sweet, 
As my little lammie, with his nimb] 
With his eye so bright, 
on And his wool so white; 
» he is my darling, my heart’s de)j 
The robin, Po . light 
That sings on the tree, 
Dearly may dote on his darlings four; 
But I love my little lambkin more.” 
So the sheep-mother, and the little one 
Side by side, lay down inthe sun, — 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side wa 
While my little lammie lies here on my 


I went to the kitchen, and what did I see 
But the old gray cat, with her kittens three. 
I heard her whispering soft. Said she, ’ 
“ My kittens, with tails all so cunningly Cured) 
Are the prettiest things there can be in the 
world. 
The bird in the tree, 
And the old ewe, she 
May love their babies exceedingly; 
But I love my kittens from morn to night; 
Which is the prettiest, I cannot tell, 
Which of the three, for the life of me, 
[ love them all so well. 
So [ll take up the kittens, the kitten Tlove, 
And we’ll lie down together beneath the w: 
stove.” 
So the kittens lie under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm 


I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten; 
And she clucked, and she scratched, and sh 
bristled away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say? 
I heard her say, “The sun never did shine 
On any thing like to these chickens of mine; 
You may hunt the fall moon and stars, if yo 
please, [these, 
But you never will find ten such chickens 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves he 
lamb, 
But they do not know whata proud mother! am 
For lambs nor for kittens I wont part with thes 
Though the sheep and the cat should go dom 
on their knees. 
My dear downy darlings, my sweet little thing 
Come, nestle now cozily under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens sped 
As fast as they could to their warm feather-bei 
And there let them lie, on their feathers 
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e feet, 



















warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 


THE REMOVAL. 


A nervous old gentleman, tired of trade, 

By which though it seems he a fortune b 
made, [the town, 

Took a house ’twixt two sheds, at the skirts 

Which he meant, at his leisure, to buy a 
pull down. 


This thought struck his mind when he viewt 
the estate ; 

Butalas! when he entered, he found it too lat 

For in each dwelt a Smith; a more hard wor 
ing two 

Never doctored a patient, or put on a shoe. 


At six in the morning their anvils, at work, 

Awoke our good Squire, who raged like a Ta 

‘These fellows,’ he cried, ‘such a clatter 
keep, 

That I never can get aboveeight hours of sles 


From morning till night they keep thumpi 





















away, 
No etal but the anvil the whole of the day 
His afternoon’s nap, and his daughter's 
song, [ding-dong. 
Were banished and spoiled by their 
He offered each vulcan to purchase his shop) 
But, no! they were stubborn, de 
stop ; Ove 
At length, both his spirits and health to! 
He cried, ‘T’ll give you fifty guineas to m? 
‘ Agreed! said the pair, ‘that will make 
amends !” : 
‘Then come to my house and let us part frie 
You shall dine ; and we'll drink on this } 
occasion, fad 
That each may long live in his new habi 


He re the two blacksmiths a sumptuous 
e. : 
He spared not provisions, his wine, nor his 
So much was he pleased with the on 
each guest refs 
Would take from him noise, and restore © 


‘ And now,’ seid he, ‘ where mean you to™ 
L hope to some spot where your trade 
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prove. aaah 
‘Why, sir,’ replied one, with a grin on bis 
. Ten Eee moves to my shop, and I mi 
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